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THE PARTING. 


We had been about three months in Jersey, when 
the order came for our embarkation for Portugal; but 
only six women toevery hundred men were allowed 
to accompany us. Asthere were, however, a great 
many more than that number,it was ordered that they 
should draw lots, te see whe should remain. The 
women of the company to which I belonged were 
assembled in the pay-serjeant’s room for that pur- 
pose. The menof the contpany had gathered around 
them t@*see the result, with various degrees of inter- 
est depicted in their couptenances, The proportion- 
ate number of tickets were made with “to go”’ or 
**not to go” written on them. They were then 
placed ina hat, and the women were called by their 
seniority to draw their tickets. I looked around me 
before they began. It was an interesting scene. 
The serjeant stood in the middie with the hat in 
his hand, the women around him, with their hearts 
palpitating, and auxiety and suspense in every coun. 
tenance. Here and there you would see the head 
of a married man pushed forward from amongst the 
crowd ‘in the attitude of intense anxiety and at- 
tention. 

The first woman called was the serjeant’s wife—she 
drew ‘* not to go.” Itseemed to give little concern 
to any one but herself and her busband, She was 
not very well liked in the company, The next was 
a corporal’s wife—she drew ‘to go.” This was re- 
ceived byall with nearly as much apathy as the 
first. She was little beloved either. 

The next was an old hand, a most outrageous 
Virago, who thought nothing of giving her husband 
a knock down when he offended her, and who used 
to make great disturbance about the fire in the cook- 
ing way. Every one uttered their wishes audibly 
that she would lose; and her husbaud, if we could 
judge from his cuuntenance, seemed to wish $0 too. 
She boldly plunged her hand into the hat, and 
drew outa ticket; on opening it, she held it up 
triumphantly, and displayed ‘** to go.” © Old Meg 
will go yet,” said she, ** and live to scald more of 
you about the fire-side.” A 
disappointmentran through the whole. ‘She has the 
devil’s luck and her own,” said one of them. 

The next in turn wes the wife of a young man who 
Was much respected in the company for his steadiness 
and good behaviour. She was remarkable for her 
affection for her husband, and beloved by the whole 
company for her modest aud obliging disposition. 
She advanced with a palpitating heart and trembling 
hand todecide on (what wasto her I believe,) her 
future happiness of misery. Every one prayed for 
Trembling between fear aad hope, she 
drew out one of the tickets, and attempted to open 
it; bal ber hand shook so, she could not doit. She 
handed it to ope ofthe mento open When he open. 
ed it, his countenance fell, and he hesitated to say 
What if was. She cried out to him. in a tone of azo- 
ny, * Tellme for God’s sake, what it is!” ** Not 
to go,” said be, in a compassionate tone of voice. 
* © God, help me! OS 4 ty ! she exclaimed, and 
sunk lifeless in the arms of her hushand, who had 
sprone iowward (o her assistance, and in whose face 
was pow depicter! every variety of wretehedners 


The drawiog was interrupted, and she was carried 


her SUCCESS, 


by her husband to bis birth, where he hung over her 


general murmur of | 


in frantic agony. By the assistance of those around | 
her, she wassoon recovered from her swoon, but she 

awoke only to a sense of her misery. The first 

thine she did was to look round for her husband ; 

when she perceived him, she seized his hand and 

held it, as if she was afraid he was going to leave her. 

* © Sandy, youll not leave me and your poor babie, 

will you ?? The poor fellow looked in her face with | 
a look of agony and despair. 

The scene drew tears from every eye in the room, 
with the exception of the termagant whom I have 
already mentioned, who said, ** What are ye a’ ma- 
kin’ sic a wark about? Let the babieget her greet 
out ! I suppose she thinks there’s naebody ever 
parted with their men but her, wi’ her faintin’, and 
her airs, and her wark !”? 

The drawing was again commenced, and various 
were the expressions of feelings evinced by those 
concerned. ‘The [rish women in particular were loud 
in theirs. The barrack, through the rest of that day 
was one continued™scene of lamentation. 

We were to march the next morning early, Most 
of the single men were away drinking. I slept in 
the birth above Sandy and his wife. They never 
went to bed, but sat the whole night in their birth, 
with their only child between them, alternately em- 
bracing their child and each other, and lamenting 
their crue] fortune. I never witnessed in my life 
such a heart-rending scene. The poor fellow tried 
to assume some firmness, but in vain ; some feeling 
expression from her would throw him off his guard, 
and at last his grief became quite uncontroulable. | 

When the first bugle sounded, he got up and pre- 
pared his things. Here a new source of grief 
sprung up. In laying aside the articles which he in- 
tended toleave, and which they had used together 





the idea seemed fixed in her mind that they would 
never use them in that way again, and as she put 
them aside, she watered them with he: tears. Her 
tea-pot, hercups, and every thing that they had 
used in common, all had their apostrophe of sorrow. 
He tried to persuade her toremain in the barrack, as 
we had six miles to travel to the place of embarka- 
‘ion ; but she said she would take the last minute in 
his company that she could. 

The regimeni fell in, and marched off amid the 
wailing of those who, having two or three children, 
could fot accompany us to the place of embarkation 
Many of the men had got so much intoxicated, that 
they were scarcely able to walk. The commanding 
officer was so displeased at their conduct, that, in 
coming thronzh St. Helier’s, he would not allow the 
band to play. 


When we arrived at the place where we were to 
embark, a most distressing scene took place, in the 
men parting with their wives, Some of them indeed 
it did not appear to affect much : others had got! 
themselves nearly tipsy; but most of them seemed | 
to feelacutely. When Sandy’s wife came to take 
her last farewell, she lost all eeveriment of her grief 
She clung to him with a decpairing hold, * Oh! 
dinna, dinna leave me ! che cried 
hauling out. One of the serjeants came to tell her 
that she would have to @o ashore. ** Oh! 
never besa hard hearted as to part as! she ; 
aud raoning «tt tothe quarter-deck, where the com- 





said 


fash'ton 
The vessel wasjand | sighed for the opportunity of throwing my 


knees, with herchildin ber arms. ** Ob! wiil you 
no let me gang wi’? my husband? Will ye tear him 
frae his wife and bis ween ? He has nae frien’s but 
us—nor we ony but him—and, ob! will you mak’ us 
a’ frien*less ? See my wee babie pleadin’ for us!” — 

The officer felt a painful struggle between his 
duty and his feelings ; the tears came into bis eyes. 
She eagerly caught at this as favourable to her cause. 
“ O! aye, I see you have a feeling heart—you’ll 
let me gang wi’ him ! You have nae wife: but if 
you had, I am sure you wad think it unco hard to 
be torn frae her this way—and this wee darling.”— 
6 My good woman,” said the officer, ** I feel for you 
much, but my orders are peremptory, that no more 
than six women to each hundred men go with their 
husbands. You have had your chance as well as 
the other women; and although it is hard enough 
on you to be separated from your husband, yet there 
are many More in the same predicament, and it !s 
totally out of my power to help it."—‘* Well, well,” 
said she, rising from her knees, and straining her in- 
fant to her breast, ** it’s a? owre wi’ us, my puir ba- 
bie! This day leaves us frien’less on the wide world.’ 
‘God will be your friend,’ said 1, as I took the child 
from her until she could get into the boat. Sandy 
had stood like a person bewildered all this time, 
without saying a word. * Farewell, then, a last 
last farewell! said she to him. * Where’s my ba- 
bie ?? she cried. LIbanded him to her—* Give him a 
last kiss, Sandy.’ He pressed the infant to his bosom 
in silent agony. * Now a’s owre! Farewell, Sandy ! 
We'll may-be meet in heaven ;’ and she stepped in- 
to the boat with a wild despairinglook. The vessel 
was now turning the pier, and she was almost out 
of sight in an instant; but as we zot the last glimpse 
of her, she uttered a shriek, the knell of a broken 
heart, which rings in my ears at this moment. San- 
dy rushed down below, and threw himself into one 
of the births ina state of feeling which defies de- 
scription. Poor fellow, his wife’s forebodings were 
too true ! He was amongst the first that were killed 
in Portugal. What became of her I have never been 
able to learn. 





see LS 
HISTORY OF A COQUETTE., 

Mr. Enirorn,—I was born a coquette, at least I 
have every reason to believe, from all that | can re- 
collect of my childhood, that such was actually the 
case. .When other girls were making clothes for their 
dolis, I was employed in adjusting mine so as to ape 
the appearance of womanhood. If | was summoned 
to the drawing room, | always put my maid out of 
temper by the time] tookto arrange my ringlets ; 
and | never went out without tying and untying my 
bonnet twenty fimes at least before | could hit upon 
the most becoming way of placing it. 

As | grewup, the love of admiration became every 
day stronger, and before | was fifteen, Lalready soar- 
ed above the homage of the ordinary part of man- 
kind. Ta fact, the hearts of common-place men of 
seemed to me to be scarcely worth breaking, 


chains round those anbending epirits who are wener- 


they'll} ally considered proof to all the artillery of Cupid. 


Hlow have lexulted ip the thought of seeing the 
astronomer consult my eyes instead of the Stars 3 


maudiug officer was standing, she sunk down on her, the mathematician leave the solution of his darling 
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problem, to solve that more difficult problem, my chet 
acter; the antiquary prefer gazing on me, to deci- 
phering illegible manuscripts ;—and the poet aban- 
dou the Muses, to draw inspiration from my s:niles ! 
In these delicious visions of tutare triumphs the time 
stole on, till at seventeen | made my debu/ on the 
great stage of the worid with aneclat which promised 
to fulfil my most sanguine expectations. Wherever 
i went | was flattered, followed, and adored ; youth 
and age, the commoner and the peer, the man of wit 
and the beau, alike did homage to my charms: but I 


taste, and | looked around for some time in vain 
search of nobler game. At last | fixedon Mr. Clas- 
sic,a young student, who had recently quitted Cam 

bridge, and who pub'icly boasted of his intention to 
have no other mistress than Learning. Nothing 
dauuted by this declaration, I laid siege to his heart 
inform. I commenced my attack by begging an ex- 
planation ofa difficult passage in Theocritus ; and I 
took care to listen to this explanation, “hich he very 
readily gave, with an aif of the utmost deference 
and attention, 1 saw that the awe which be flatter- 
ed himself he had inspired pleased his vanity, and | 
took care that our intercourse should not end there. 
Laffected to be quite enamoured of classic lore 3 and 
as it really was his passion, he readily believed 1 wag 
smitten with it. When once I had succeeded in 
drawing his attention, the rest became easy. Luck- 
ily my personal attractions were to his taste: my 
face was Grecian, | had something ofthe Roman dig- 
nity in my figure and air, and my hair was of the 
true classical colour. | arranged it after an approv- 
ed antique model, threw over ita veil of the iden- 
tical form of that in which Helen conquered Paris, 
discarded the stiff stays that where then in fashion, 
and suffered my gown to fall in the graceful folds of 
an antique drapery. The bait took, my scholar sur- 
rendered at discretion, and | enjoyed the triumph of 
holding a man in my chains whose heart had been pro- 
nounced invulnerable by the whole town. 

The first intoxication of my success had hardly sub- 
sided when | became acquainted with Squire Chase, 
upon whom I should never have deigned to think of 
casting an eye, had he not piqued my pride by de- 


claring publicly, that he wondered what people 
could see in me to admire ; that was a puny thing, 
who looked as if I had neither strength nor spirit to 


follow the hounds or the fiddle. In order to obviate 
the last part of the charge, | refused in his hearing 
to dance a minuet, protesting that I could not bear 
such still-life doings, and had no taste for any thing 
but Scotch reels or country-dances. ‘This declara- 
tion had the effect I foresaw: he asked me to dance 
reels, and when he found that | pretty nearly tired 
hics out, he began to hold me in more respect. My 
next step was to commence horse-woman, and at 
the repeated risk of my neck I became a bold and 
fearless rider, As | was determined to give my 
squire an agreeable surprise, I said nothing of what 
1 was about, till I thought myself capable of join- 
ing him in a hunting party. Never shall I forget 
the boisterous joy with which he hailed my approach 
on horseback. From that moment his attentions 
became more pointed, but he still hung back from 
a formal declaration. In the mean time, however, 
the world gave us so decidedly to each other, that 
my Cantab became alarmed, and finding it impossi- 
bie to draw me into any decided declaration, he 
abruptly bade me farewell. His departure seemed 
to give the squire fresh spirits; he became still more 
assiduous, and one day when we were in a hunting 
party, where | was first in at the death, he swore 
he could no longer refrain from telling me his mind. 
I was the tightest best-going thing of my inches in 
all England ; he should be heartily glad to be yoked 
with me for life, and the sooner the better. ‘Ibis last 
hint was by no means agreeable to me: however, I 
managed (to keep him in my train for a little while, 
without coming to any explanation, but calling one 
day, and finding me fete-a-fele with Lord Trinket, 
he outstaid his lordship, and then seizing my hand, 
he burst into the following harangue: ** Look ye, 
miss, ve been all my life a quick hand at a bar- 
gain: I've told vou my mind, now tell me yours, 
for | promise you | won’t be made a fool of any lon- 
ger: 80, will you murry me? Aye or no?” What 
could one do, with such a plain speaking animal as 
this was? I was forced to uiter a decided No; 
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though, to say the truth, | pronounced it with fear 
and trembling, for 1 waz actually afraid the man 
would beat me: however, he contented himself with 
a few execrations on the jade’s trick I had played 
him in leading him such a wild goose chase, anc 
then flounced out without the ceremony of aw adieu 
Tv be continued. 
“nes 


THE FOURTH OF JULY..- 
‘¢ How far is it to the metropolis ?” asked a tray- 


eller, whose flushed cheek and impatient manne: 
have already told you, easy conquests were nottomy 


evinced a warm participation in the national triumph 
of theday. It was the Fourth of July, andthe ran 
somed cities of America, then but recently recovered 
for the deselation of invading armies, were cele 
brating the birth day of freedom. The distant can- 
pon had already reached the ear of th velte, 
and he hastened on, eager to witness the hol i- 
val of rejoicing thousands, ‘*How far is it to the me- 
tropolis ?? he inquired, checking his loosened reins, 
as he came up with an old man, who supportod by 
his staff, was advancing with slow and tremulous 
steps before him. ‘The intense glow of patriotic 
pride faded from the cheek of the traveller, as the 
old man liited his palsied head to answer the inquiry. 
His white locks, but thinly scattered round his fur- 
rowed temples ; his emaciated form, feebly bending’ 
over his rude staff; his hollow voice, which seemed 
like the dirge of departed years ; all struck at once 
on the heart of the traveller, and produeed a mel- 
ancholy conviction of the “vanity of all things.” 
The world seemed passing like a vision before him ; 
he forgot the wish that had impeiled him forward, 
and, curbing his horse, he rode silently on forsome 
paces by the old man’s side. A second discharge of 
cannon at length roused his attention, and restored 
his feelings tosomething of their former tone, “You 
have lived, father,” said he, respectfully addressing 
his aged companion, ** to witness the most glorious 
epoch in the annals of history.” The old mip 
groaned, but made no answer. The traveller con- 
tinued: ** Methinks, the aged parent must now look 
back with complacency on the great events which 
have marked his life’s journey, aud enabled him to 
leave the incalculable biessings of Liberty to his 
children.” ‘** Children,” repeated the old man—and 
he now looked up with an expression of bitter agony 
—‘*alas, mine were sacrificed on its blood-stained 
altar! No child of mine beholds the day of triumph. 
I'he flag of victory streams proudiy over these re- 
joicing states; but the banner of death is silently 
waving round the grave of my sons, and, like the 
blasted pine before us, | am mouldering away alone.” 
ihe old man paused, overcome by emotion. The 
traveller remained silent : his feelings were unutte- 
rable. Again the roar of cannon rent the air ; hut 
ihe blood no longer rushed through his veins with 
unwonted heat, forthe ardour of patriotic sentiment 
was Chilled. ‘* Ah!” resumed the old man, * that 
sound strikes on my heart, with deep and tanyible 
violence. It cannot pierce the depths of the grave ; 
it will not rouse my sons from their icy slumbers. 
When the first shouts of victory were heard from 
Bunker’s Hill, my heart swelled with triumph. My 
two brave boys stood upon its summit; and though 
my ownarm was withered by age, theirs was strong 
in defence ef their country’s rights. But the joy of 
victory was of short duration, At the Battle of Long 
Island they tell in the pride of their youth and the 
strength of their beauty. The same ball shattered 
them as they stood side by side, and one grave re- 
ceived them. Their mother heard the direful story 
with convulsive horror! An officious hand brought 
her a needle:- memorial of her children,—a scarf 
stained with their blood—and drew an unnecessary 
picture of their mangled remains. She never recoy- 
eredfrom the blow. Her mind was deranged, and 
the wife of my bosom died a maniac'” ‘They had 
now arrived at the old man’s cottage. The tank 
weeds grew ever its pathway, aud his little field 
was grown up with thistles. The traveller sighed 
heavily as he left him and proceeded on his journey. 
He reached the metropolis before the close of day 
and witnessed its joyful celebration. But amid the 
‘song of gladness and the shouts of triumph, his 
| heart was still impresed with gloom ; and while the 
‘stars of liberty glittered on the streaming banner, 
the traveller remembered, that their ** price was 
blood.” D. 
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NOBLE EXEKCISE OF THE POWER OF 
BEAUTY. 

Madame de Senetaire, the widow of the heroic 
Gay d’Exupiris, retired to the castle of Miramont, 
fetermined to pass in retirement the fitst year of 
ier widowhood; but, superior to prudery, and sanc- 
‘ioned by the company of an aged lady, her aunt, 
she did not decline visits from the families of snita- 
ble rank in its vicinity. After some months, several 
young gentlemen paid her avowed homage. She 
was one day in the balcony of her castle witha 
crowd of admirers, when she saw Mentail, the king’s 
lieutenant, dragging to prison anumber of Huygonots, 
Her eyes were filled with tears ; but s00n recollect- 
ing that briny torrents of compassion could be of no 
avail to the sufferers, andturning to the preux chev- 
alievs of her circle, she said, ‘* You have often com- 
d that Igive you no opportunity to prove your 
desire to serve me. If youare sincere, you will per- 
mit me to lead you to the deliverance of those victims. 
* Tis true we are Catholics; these unhappy men dif- 
fer from us in religious tenets, but they are our fel- 
low beings. It is for us toconsider what they suffer, 
not what they believe.’ The nobles, thus called 
upon by all persuasive beauty, never thought of de- 
liberating. 
They were soon accoutred, and the widow, equip- 
ped as an Amazon, was the first to mount her milk- 
white charger. Her golden-hilted brand gleamed in 
the sun, waving her followers to spur their steeds 
against Mentail. His troops were dispersed, and the 
captives set free. Enraged that a band led by a wo- 
man should compel him to resign his prey, Mentail 
collected a force of two thousand men to beseige 
the castle of Miramont. He was again defeated. 
Henry ILI. violently incensed by the disgrace of his 
officer, sent a chosen detachment of troops, with or- 
ders to raze the castle of Miramont to the ground. 
When this news spread through the province, the 
nobility, gentry, and peasantry confederated to assist 
Madame de Senetaire, who was universally beloved. 
Henry, being apprized of the associations forher de- 
fence, coolly reflected upon the hazard of embroiling 
his subjects fer an unmanly vengeance against a wo- 
man, whose offence origwated in humanity, the 
loveliest charm of hersex. He withdrew his squad- 
ron and the lady remained unmolested. 


ELEG ANT EXTRACT. 


From Tales of a Traveller, Part I. by Georg- 
Washington Irving.—Alas ! how little do we appre- 
ciate a mother’stenderness while living! How heed- 
less are we, in youth, of all her anxieties and kind- 
ness. But when she is dead and gone; when the 
cares and coldness of the world come withering to 
our hearts; when we find how hard it is to find true 
sympathy, how few love us for ourselves, how few 
will befriend us in our misfortunes; then it is we 
think of the mother we have lost. It is true I had 
always loved my mother, even in my most heedless 
days; but 1 feit how inconsiderate and ineffectual 
had been my love. My heart melted as I retraced 
the days of infancy, when! was led by a mother’s 
hand, and rocked to sleep in a mother’s arms, and 
was without care or sorrow. ‘* Oh, my mother,” ex- 
claimed I, burying my face again in the grass of the 
grave—‘** Oh, that | were once more by your side; 
sleeping, never to wake again, on the cares and 
troubles of this world !” 


OCA UNLZOATIONS. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. Epitorns.—In your last paper | observed 
a communicetion, which the author says (and | 
should not have discovered it, bad he not have said 
so) isan answer to some remarks which I made ina 
former number, onthe pleasures and pains of youth 
and childhood. For perspicuity of style, @epth of 
research, purity of diction, and soundness of reason- 
ing, this essay will doubtiess stand forever pre emi- 
nent, among all the valuable and classical comma- 
nications that ever graced a newspaper. Indeed I 
must acknowledge there aie Many passages in i so 
far above my humbie compreheasion, that 1 should 
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be mucli obliged to Alonzo for an explanation, pro 
vided he will have the goodness to descend from his 
lofty unintelligible style, into language that can be 
understood. If the writer’s youthful imagination has 
often animated him with hopes, and painted plea- 
sures in the perspective” which gave him any hap- 
piness, I wish he may long enjoy it, but for my own 
part, these * flights of fancy,” these romantic im- 
aginings and pleasures in perspective, afford me very 
little gratification, and Iam unwise enough to prefer 
present felicity to the unsubstantial, phantom.-like en- 
joyment of anticipation. Alonzo does not assert that 
there are any real, substantial pleasures in youth o1 
childhood, but that we have a transient thrill of 
happiness in the expectation of some future delight 
Admirable reasoning ! The writer charges me with 
¢¢ blind or wilful inconsistency.” I shall not attempt 
to retort the charge, since | am compelled to ac- 
knowledge that there is a consistent and uniform dul- 
ness, through the whole ef his communication, and a 
strange paralogy which no man in his sober senses, 
if he had any, would ever have blundered into. I[ 
must therefore believe Alonzo to be grossly ignorant, 
or that his ‘flights of fancy”? have rendered him 
partially insane—the first is doubtless the most 
correct conclusion. 

The term youlh, as generally used, is not very 
definitive, and I,in my former number, comprehend- 
ed itin the years from four to fifteen ; but Alonzo, 
in his pretended answer, has had the absurdity to go 
on from fifteen totwenty one, years of which, I said 
nothing ; and had he have written an essay on the 
moon as an answer to mine concerning youth, it 
would have been equaily as appropriate as the one 
he has published. It may not be inapposite to re- 
mark that if ambition does not “fire the mind,’? be- 
fore the age of twenty-one, it probably never will, 
and Alonzo at seventy, will be as stupid as he is at 
this time. The supposition that a love of gain is 
concomitant with age, that it enters the heart and ex- 
cludes every other feeling, is a libel on human na- 
ture. Ithas,however, as good a foundation, as any 
thing Alonzo has advanced. 

I shall close with advising him never again to ap- 
pear in print, as his brain is#¢wholly incompetent to 
the task of framing even a decent piece of English 
composition. LEONIDAS. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
ELLEN AND ORLANDO. 
* Oh! cruel Love, why doth thou 
Dash at our hearts thus cruelly.” 


On the green banks of a romantic stream in the 
beautiful village of D , stood the mansion of 
Ellens father. The thick woods in which it was 
embowered, seemed to render it a place peculiarly 
favorable to cherishing the tender passion. Free 
from every care and trouble, attendant upon those 
who bustle about in this busy world, the hours flew 
swiftly past the lovely Ellen, who scarcely noted 
their departure. The charming maiden however 
was not long to remain in this sequestered spot un- 
noticed. One night as the thunder was roaring 
wildly amongst the battleing clouds, and nature 
seemed startled at the terrible war waged in the 
air, Orlando, who was about five miles distant from 
his own house, drove upto the residence of Ellen 
for shelter. Afler meeting a kind reception from the 
family, Orlando soon discovered that though the 
lightning he had encountered without was ex- 
tremely piercing, it was less penetrating than the 
bright glances of Ellens eyes. ‘+ After the ** awful 
pother” of the elements had subsided, Orlando took 
his departure, but found he had received a terrible 
wound somewhere about the heart. Alas! poor 
swain, so suddenly bewildered were his senses, that 
he mistook the river for a puddle inthe road, and 
rode almost intothe middle of it before he di-covered 
his mistake ; and the moon which had re-appeared 
was to him, a candle in some cottage window. The 
stars were Ellen's eyes, Collecting himselfa little, 
he rubbed his forehead with the back of his hand, 
and taking a pach of Mac aban, after sneezing two 
or three times, (he love strken Oylando foand his 
horse must have been standing still some time, for 
he had not proceeded more than a mile from where 
he sat out au hour before, Our hero being ruused, 
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epurred on his ** hot and firey steed,” and soon ar- 
rived at his own door. But no peace awaited him 
there. No sleep attended on his thorny pillow that 
night. He tossed—he tumbled—and now and then 
fell into a short doze and dreamed of Ellien—the 
lovely Ellen—Ellen the divine.* 

* * * + a % #* ~ 

On the following day Orlando waited on the ami- 
able Elien to enquire after her health, to express 
his deepest acknowledgements for the attentions he 
had recetyed the oight previous. Without further 
circamlocutiog, the parties soon formed an intimacy, 
and Orlando pressed his suit with almost irresistible 
ardour, but still the lovely, bat cruel Ellen, proved 
obdurate. After trying in vain for more tbana year 
to soften the heart of Ellen, Orlando resolved to ter- 
minate the business in one way or other. Orlando 
requested a private interview one morning with 
Ellen, in an arbour at some distance from the 
house. She consented. After they met, Orlando 
impiored the charming Ellen on his knees to con- 
sent to become his wife, but could obtain only eva- 
sive answers. The impassioned yeuth sprang upon 
his feet with a look of phrenzy, ad retiring sudden- 
ly tosome distance, drew a dagger from his bosom, 
and flourishing its glittering blade against the sun, | 
said in apiteous tone, ** Ellen! dear Ellen ! wilt 
thou be mine ?” She shook her head. ‘** O cruel! 
cruel Ellen '” exclaimed Orlando, ** then farewell 
world, my blood be upon thy head,” and instantly 
plunged the dagger with the utmost fury at his side. 
He reeled a few paces back and fell. The obdurate 
maiden instead of swooning as would be expect: d, 
looked on and laughed. ‘his was the ‘* unkind- 
est cut ofall.” Orlando’s love instantly changed to 
hatred and disgust ; strengthed by rage, with fire | 
flashing in his indignant eye, he made a violent | 
effort, burst the fetters of death and springing on his 
feet, few towards his horse, mounted him and drove 
home on full speed, cursing all the way the perver- 
sity of the whole sex. 

In his hurry Orlando dropt the fatal dagger, which 
was picked up by Ellen, who even dared to put her 
delicate finger on its point, and discovered the terri- 
ble blade was made of leather / so polished and 
coloured as to resemble steel itself, 

It is almost needless to add, that the intrepid and 
resolute Orlando, ever after lived a bachelor, and his 
leather dagger still hangs over the mantlepiece of 
Elien’s dressing room. 





—— 
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JUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 
An editor of a southern paper expresses his 
satisfaction at the project of raising a monu- 
ment on Bunker’s Hill in commemoration of 


war. Wecannot but reiterate the same senti- 
ment. From the earliest ages of the world, it 
has been the custom of nations to raise troph- 
ies in commemoration of departed worth and 
valour. It has long been wished by thousands 
of our fellow countrymen, that a suitable mon- 
ument might be raised upon that celebrated | 
spot, which is consecrated by the blood of the 
bravest band of heroes that ever fought in the 
cause of diberty. [t is somewhat surprising 
that a place so much talked of; and about 
which so much has been written; a place the 
name of which is familivr in every part of 
Kurope, and a place so near the metropolis of | 
Massachusetis, should have been so.long neg- 
lected, ‘Ihe circumstance has been a subject 
of frequent remark among foreigners who have 
visited our shores. “It is * devoutly to be 
wished,” that Uiis object may be soon accom- 
tow s«f 


* We believe this is usual in such cases. : 








the battle fought there in the probes? met 


113 
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We have often heard the simple question, 
“ what good candt do the dead to have monn- 
ments raised over their remains 7” Every man 
of two ideas might answer the question 
himself. No one supposes it can be of 
any service to the ashes of the departed, but 
the honors bestowed upon those who have 
long since been “ gathered to their fathers,” 
stimulates their descendents to emulate their 
heroic virtues. 





weer 
SALE OF CITY LOTS. 

Twenty six lots of land, on the north side of the 
proposed New Market, were sold at auction in Fan- 
euil Hall, on Wednesday jast. The highest price 
given was nineteen dollars, and the lowest seven 
dollars, per square foot. She quantity of land solid 
was 30,037 3-4 square feet, and the amount of pur- 
chase money $303,495 42, averaging almost ten dol- 
lars per square foot. 

The purchasers are required to build on each lot 
on or before the first of July next, a good substantial 
orick store, covering the whole lot, with hammered 
stone front, of uniform colour, four stories high. In 
case of neglect the landis to reve,t to the city.” 

The market house in contempiation is to be built 
of granite, twe stories high, fifty feet wide and five 
hundred and twenty feet leng. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The Hon. John Q, Adams has subscribed $100 
towards the erection of a monument on Bunker's 
Hill. 

The Annual Cattle Show, and Exhibition of Man- 
ufactures, &c. at Brighton, will take place on the 
20th and 21st of October. 

Hon. Benjamin W. Crowninshield has been nomi- 
nated for Congress in Essex South District, 

The will of Napoleon appears to be from a gen- 
uine document. Lafayette 12 denounced in it, be- 
cause he resisted any further waste and worse mis- 
application of the resources of France. 

LATEST FROM SMYRNA. 

On the 4th July, the Island of Ipsara was taken 
by the Turks and most of the inhabitants massacred, 
a few only made their escape—and those who were 
Very young were taken for slaves. The women de- 
fended themselves bravely, and refused to be taken 
alive. 

It was reported, on the 23d of July, that the Greek 
Fleet had been back to Ipsara, aud massacred 700 
Turks, who were left there, teok away all the can- 
von, and captured two brigs and a schr. 

On the 24th it was reported that the Greeks had 
taken 23 Turkish Gunboats. 





ERRATTA.—In our last, **On Scenes of my 
Youth,’? 2d line, ‘ for representing our years,’ read, 
representing our YOUTHFUL years, 7th tine from 


the top, for *in those where,’ read * in those scENES 
where.’ 
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MARRIED, 


la this city, Mr. John Cornelius to Miss Hanna 
Staples. 

ln Beverly, Wm. Endicott, to Miss Joana Ran- 
toul, dangnter ofthe Hon. Robert Rantoul, 

At Edenton, N.C, Mr Josiah Jones, aged 77, to 
Miss Louisa Smith, aged 17. 
‘** O, how happy are they,”’ &c. 
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DIED, 1D 


In this city, Mr. Barnabas Bayley, aged 48 years. 
Mary Cushing Howland, aged 9 years. Miss Mary 
W. Baxter, aged 29 years. Mrs, Catharine Allen, 
agod 24. Maria Millard Ranson, aged 13 mouths. 
Mr. John Pray, jun. aged 46. Maria Lovis Spear,. 
aged 9 months. Harriet Newhall, aged 10 months. 
Mr. Samuel! Norton, aged 42. 

In Salem, on Tuesday morning last, after a pain- 
ful iliness, Mr. THomas C. Cusaine, aged 60, of 
the firm of Cushing & Appleton, and nearly 409 years 
the Proprietor and Editor. of this Gazelle, 
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MAGAZINE. 








CABINET OF APOLLO. 


FOR THE 








WEEKLY MAGAZINE. — 
ON VISITING THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON 
The coid round moon 
Flung her soft light down on the grassy bed 
Where slept the saviour of his country. 
The air scarce murmured ’mong the neighboring 
leaves, 
Anda calm stillness fell upon the soul 


Preparing it for silent contemplation. 


And can i! be, said I, that he 

Whose glory fills the world, reposes here ? 

Ilere, on this little, calm, sequestered spot. 

Aye he, even he, whose mighty spirit bade 

A natioa fly to arms. 

Who bared his manly bosom to the storm, 

Whose soul was never shaken with the rude blasts 
of war, 

Or startled at the eannons thund’ring peal. 

He of the ‘* lion heart and eagle eye,” 

Sleeps peacefully beneath the shade 

Of these lone willows. 

ilim did I say :—nay “tis but the ashes 

Of the mighty dead that rests 

Within these narrow confines ; 

No fabrick raised by mortal hands 

Could e’er contain the giant soul of Washington, 








FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

TOM 
Who can look on that fair brow, 
And that breast of drifted snow ; 
Who can view those curls of jet, 
And that mouth with pearls beset ; 





Orsee those eyes so sparkling bright, 

Like consortsto the qneen of night i 

Orhear the music of that tongue, 

Breathe words to which my sou: hath clong 
In ecstacy and love—and not feel 

A throbbing in his bosom swell, 

Like the soft rolling of the seas 

When they’re fann’d by a summer’s breeze. 


Oh M ' | have known the time, 

W hen one glance from that eye of thine, 
Would raise within my youthful breast 
A joy so calm—so sweet—so blest— 





That my thoughts seem’d to soar above, 
The cold and chill of earthly love ! 


But ah! another heart has won 

That heart of thine—andI alone 

In this wide world am cheerless left 

Of joy——of love—of hope bereft ! B. 


ADVERTISEMENT FOR A WIFE, 


Ladies, a Bachelor, wiser grown, 

Is tired of living all alone, 

And hopes to cheer his lonesome life, 
By taking to himself—a WIFE. 

In pity, then, to his con@ition, 

Pray grant his humble, sad petition - 





You say your'e 


As yet, among the female race, 

He has not had the least success ; 

All his exertions have been vain, 

A ‘Lady’s fickle heart to-gain ; 

And now, each baffled passion rising, 

He tries his luck by advertising. 

If this some pretty Girl should see, 

Who thinks that she could fancy me, 

Let me make answer quickly, for 

I’ve lived too long a Bachelor. 

And, O! when comes cold wintry weather, 

How happy we shall live together ! 
MOSES MUSTARD. 


NIGHT. 
PUBLISHED IN 1598, 
In wet and cloudy mists I slowly rise, 
As with mine own dull weight opprest, 
To close with sleep the jealous lovers eyes, 
And give forsaken virgins rest. 


Th’ adventrous merchant and the mariner, 
Whom stormes all day vex in the deep, 


Beginne to trust the windes when I appeare, 
And lose their dangers in their sleep. 


The studious that consume their brains and sight 
In search where doubtful knowledge lies, 
Grow wearie of their fruitless use of light, 
And wish my shades to ease their eyes. 


The ambitious toying statesman that prepares 
Great mischief ere the day begins, 

Nor measures day by houres, but by his cares, 
And night must intermis his sinnes. 


Then why when my slow chariot used to clime, 
Did old mistaking sages weepe ? 

As if my empire did usurpe their time, 
And houres were lest when spent in sleep. 


I come to ease their labours and preveat 
That weariness which would destroy ; 
The profit of their toyles are still mispente 

Till rest enables to enjoy. 





SONG.—PusBLisHED In 1592, 
Happy times we live to see, 
Whose master is Simplicity ; 
That is the age where blessings flow, 
In joy we reape the woe wee sow ; 
Wee doe good deeds without delay, 
Wee promise and we keepe our day; 
Wee love for virtue, not for wealth ; 
Wee drinke no healths, but all for health; 
Wee sing, wee dance, wee pipe, wee play, 
Our works continuall holiday ; 
Wee live in poor contented sort. 
Yet neither beg nor come at Court. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN EPICURE. 
At length my friends, the feast of \ife is o'er ; 


I’ve eat suficient, 1 can drink no more: 


My night is come, I’ve spent a jovia) dav ; 


*Tis time to part : but oh !—what is to pay ? 


i wee 


EP'GRAMS, 


ALTER kT IDEM, 


old, in hopes we'll say you're 


young, 


But ‘tis your face we credit, not your tougue. 


Light Readings. 


The following is an extract from a very feeling ad- 


dress of a gentleman to a lady. To purchase 

such an admirer a ‘* world of diamonds” would 

be cheap indeed. 

‘*In the inexhaustible infinitude of thy beazific 
perfections, suffer thy most passionate adorer, one 
celestial smile on thy neelartous lips. Pardon him, 
most enchanting of thy sex, if in the transporting 
psroxisms of seraphick admiration, he does one day 
hope for one electrick kiss on those cherubick corals, 
to lull his soul into a sweet dilirium of agonizing 
ectacy. O most egregiously benignant angel! to 
affiix a value to the smallest hair of thy /ranslucent 
head, would be to estimate a world of diamonds; but 
to delineate thy beauty would be to paint a heaven 
which we never saw, and to talk a Iangaage that we 
never knew.” 





We once keard of a traveller who told a story of 
an immense pie,—so large, indeed, that after the 
crust and meat were eaten, a dozen couples danced 
in the dish, and one of them lost a buckle in the 
gravy. Now we cannot boast that Sheffield has 
ever produced sucha pie, but one was exhibited and 
eaten at Mr. Turner’s, on Christmas eve, of the fol- 
lowing size—one vard and a half long, two feet wide, 
one foot deep, and ten feet round. It was baked by 
Mr. Barlow, quite perfect; the crust consisting of 
six stone of rye meal.—Sheffeld Independent. 

A Retort CoturTeous,—A justice of the peace 
in Vermont, who was not very noted for bis erudi- 
tion, had a cause brought before him ef rather an 
indelicate nature ; in which a young woman was in- 
troduced as a witness, who was not very delicate in 
the choice of words in her testimony. The justice 
observed toher, that she had brass enough io her 
face to make a five pail kettle: To which she an- 
swered, yes, sir, and there is sap enough in your 
head to fill it ! 

Three gentlemen being in a coffee house, one cal- 
led for a dram, because he was hot.—‘ Bring me 
another,’ says his companion, because | am cold.— 
The third, who sat by and heard them, calied out, 
** Flere boy, bring mea glass because I lnke it.’ 





MEMOIRS OF GENERAL FAYETTE, 
HIS day published and for sale at this 
a office, and at the several bookstores, Me- 
moirs of the Marquis de LA FAYETTE, dur- 
iag the American Revolutionary war, to which 
is appended an account of his reception into 


‘New-York, Boston, and the principal cities of 


New-England, with interesting anecdotes of 
that illustrious personage. Price 25 cts. 
Boston, Sept. 11th, 1824. 


TOM AND JERRY. 
' FEW copies of Tom and Jerry, for 
sale at this office. 


rocco Work Manufactory. 


AMES DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 
A is constantly manufacturing, and offers for sale, a 
great variety of 








LADIES’ 
Pocket-Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cases, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
&c. &c. on the most reasonable terms, for cash or 
March 27. 


credit. 
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